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When my connection with THe CLassicat Wrek- 
Ly began, I fondly hoped that teachers of the Classics, 
especially those in the Schools, would contribute 
more, spontaneously, than they thus far have done 
to the making of the paper. This they might do by 
calling attention to books or articles which they have 
found of particular value, or by propounding queries, 
on matters, let us say, that have given them trouble, 
or by writing about passages in the authors com- 
monly read by way of preparation for College. How- 
ever, when, at the meeting of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States which was held at 
Princeton in 1911, a Question Box was made a part 
of the programme, and all members were invited to 
send questions in writing to the Secretary prior to 
the meeting, practically no questions of any sort were 
propounded, so that it seemed as if no troubles or 
queries disturbed the souls of the members of the 
Association. At the meeting itself most of the ques- 
tions handed in related to Latin Composition, a 
circumstance which helps to justify, if justification 
is needed, the large amount of space perennially 
given to that theme at classical meetings and in clas- 
sical publications. 

Sometimes, however, a teacher helps the editor to 
a subject for an editorial, as did, for example, the 
teacher who called forth the discussion of Helps in 
the Teaching of Latin and Greek, 6.65-66 (see also 
6.57-58). Recently I received from a teacher a letter, 
from which I quote a paragraph: 

In our Latin Department we are divided. Those 
who insist on rules verbatim say they do it to give 
power, In my opinion the principle of the rule is 
sufficient, and the way to give power in Latin is to 
read Latin. I shall greatly appreciate a remark from 
you at your earliest convenience. 

The question interested me greatly. It made me 
think of the hours I spent in learning by heart, as a 
way of satisfying most exacting drill masters in 
the School where | got the Latin and Greek neces- 
sary to enter College, the rules of syntax. When I 
was a Freshman at Columbia, it was still the fashion 
to compel students to own Grammars of Latin and 
of Greek, and to seek to oblige them to study por- 
tions of those books. I learned by heart large quan- 
tities of rules—and have never regretted the learning. 
This experience doubtless colored my reply to the 
letter quoted above: 


| should hardly say myself that the learning of 
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rules verbatim in itself gives ‘power’. I should put 
it, rather, that the learning of rules verbatim is a 
form of accuracy, and accuracy seems to me always 
a highly desirable thing, for at least two good rea- 
sons. One reason, far the less important, is that 
Americans are temperamentally unwilling to be accu- 
rate. Lowell’s Introduction to the first series of 
Bigelow Papers, at least that part of it in which 
he talks of the Yankee experiences and the resultant 
Yankee character, will explain pretty clearly what | 
mean. Secondly—and this is a far more important 
consideration—accuracy is a form of truth, and truth, 
in one form or another, is the only business of life. 
So training in accuracy, in my mind, would lead to 
power indirectly as a by-product, because accuracy 
is essential to power. To some extent, then, I would 
agree with those members of your High School 
group who are opposed to you. 


I went on to say that, unfortunately, the current 
formulations of grammatical rules often leave much 
to be desired. Here I found myself repeating what 
I said in THe CLAssicaAL WEEKLY 2.97, in objection 
to such statements as “The Ablative of Separation is 
sometimes construed with, sometimes without, a 
preposition”, on the ground that, the moment the 
preposition enters, we no longer have an ablative 
of separation, but a complex expressing separation, 
in which the ablative no more needs a special desig- 
nation than does any other ablative used with a 
preposition. An accurate memorizing, however, of 
an accurate statement of phenomena, such as the 
statement that accompaniment is expressed in Latin 
(a) by cum with the ablative, (b) under certain 
circumstances by the ablative alone, was, | main- 
tained, well worth while. 

| concluded my reply as follows: 

I think there is another argument in favor of 
pretty exact memorizing of matters in the first year. 
If the students are trained from the very beginning 
of study in any subject to exact formulation of 
ideas, with respect to that subject, they are likely 
to develop the habit of accuracy and to carry that 
habit through all their devotion to that particular 
study. This I count a very considerable gain. 

On the other hand, I should find it easy to agree 
with your personal doctrine, that the way to acquire 
power in Latin itself is to read Latin. But isn’t 
it entirely possible that the habit of accurate study 
discussed above might help in the readine of Latin 
and therefore minister to power over Latin? C. K. 


When the plans for the performance of the musical 
play Galatea in aid of the Greek Scholarship Fund 
of The New York Latin Club had been fully 
matured, Dr. Talcott Williams, Director of the 
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School of Journalism at Columbia University, was 
invited to be present, and to make a brief address 
before the play began. In reply he wrote as follows 


(October 18, 1913): 

I regret that I cannot be at the performance of 
Galatea, but another engagement prevents. I have 
always believed, from observation and my own ex- 
perience, that Greek and Latin were the best train- 
ing for English style. A year in the School of 
Journalism confirms this. All the arts of expres- 
sion must be studied from models and the model 
must be distinct, separated from customary exper- 
ience and possessing distinction. It is because 
casts of Greek and Roman statues have these quali- 
ties that they are used in preference to modern 
work or genre in training the student in the ele- 
mentary stage of drawing. So, as we all know, in 
the selection of early models in music. 

The literary works of Greece and Rome meet 
these needs, and I note that those who have had the 
Classics understand the tongue and terms of the 
writer, possess definite standards and know how to 
apply them, and understand what one means by 
critical coment. Men of less native ability write 
better and improve more rapidly when they have had 
this training than those who have had only English 
and modern languages. The best works in these 
tongues are not distinct, they blend confusingly in 
the current experience of the student, and, when 
they possess distinction, it is not detached. It is apt 
to be personal and not architectonic. G. 


LATIN COMPOSITION IN JESUIT HIGH 
SCHOOLS' 


The scope of this paper is to indicate the connec- 
tion presumed by Jesuit educators to exist between 
the daily exercise in Latin Composition and the view- 
point from which the author prescribed for class 
study is being treated. I should, then, be obviously 
defeating my purpose were | to assume at the outset 
that all readers will understand the meaning of cer- 
tain terms which will occur quite often in the course 
of my remarks. The terms ‘prelection’ and ‘repeti- 
tion’ are, no doubt, familiar to the professed student 
of methodology, and are at once associated by him 
with the Ratio Studiorum, the authoritative expo- 
nent of the pedagogical system followed in Jesuit 
High Schools and Colleges. They may be found 
on almost every page. In fact, the words ‘prelection’, 
‘imitation’, ‘repetition’, ‘theme’, as employed by the 
Ratio may, in a large sense, be styled correlative 
terms; the understanding of one illumines and in 
turn reflects the meaning of the others. 

Permit me, then, by way of introduction, to outline 
the meaning I would have you attach to the terms 
‘prelection’ and ‘repetition’. The connotation of the 
others will, I trust, be set forth with sufficient clear- 
ness in the substance of this paper’. 


1This paper was read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Balti- 
more, Md., May 3, 1913. ; 

2One of the best explanations in English of what we under- 
stand by the prelection, repetition, etc., wy | be found in 
Jesuit Education, by Robert Schwickerath, S.J. The book 
is published by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. In chapter xvi, 
entitled The Method of Teaching in Practice, the manner 


By the ‘prelection’, then, is meant simply the expla- 
nation of the author. It is not, however, an exposi- 
tion wholly dependent upon the tastes and preferences 
of the teacher; it must proceed along certain definite 
lines. In other words, the main view-point from 
which the author should be studied is clearly defined 
in the rules laid down for the iridividual conduct 
of each class. The first of these rules indicates 
the scope of the class, the goal towards which the 
chief efforts of teacher and taught are to be directed. 
In the High School, of course, the accidence and 
syntax of the language—I am speaking now, remem- 
ber, of Latin and Greek—constitute the objective 
point on which the work of the class should be 
especially trained. To quote in part the first of the 
rules prescribed for the instructor of the Fourth Year 
of the High School: “Gradus huius scholae est abso- 
luta grammaticae cognitio; ita enim recolit ab initio 
syntaxim ut addat omnes exceptiones et idiotismos, 
deinde explicet constructionem figuratam, et de arte 
metrica”. In his explanation, then, of the author the 
teacher should lay special stress on any phrase or 
sentence that may illustrate the particular section 
of the elements or syntax in which he is drilling or 
has already drilled his class. But as it may well 
happen that the passage as it stands will not serve 
this purpose, he may frame short and easy sentences 
based on the author and designed to crystallize, as it 
were, in the minds of his pupils, the underlying prin- 
ciples of, say, a result or a temporal clause, or the 
use of the dative, the ablative, etc. 

Given this result, he should then comment upon the 
literary excellence of the passage. This, however, 
should be done briefly, and the criticism should be 
such as may be readily grasped by the average boy. 
The Ratio suggests, eg. the explanation of meta- 
phors by illustrations drawn from familiar objects, 
tracing the various meanings of a word and studying 
its derivatives in one’s native tongue, directing at- 
tention to the appropriateness and elegance of this 
or that phrase or idiom, or to the more obvious 
differences between a Latin and an English expression 
of one’s thought. But while all this should not be 
neglected, it is relatively subsidiary to the main pur- 
pose of the class, and should never be allowed to 
overshadow it. The fuller development of literary 
appreciation forms the special scope of the College 
classes. 

And this leads us naturally to a consideration of 
the position assigned to translation, and of its possi- 
bilities as a means of fostering and cultivating liter- 
ary instincts. For the prelection should usually be 
accompanied by a continuous translation of the chap- 
of conducting the prelection and the repetition, as laid down 
in the Ratio, is set forth in outline, and more or less in 
detail. I say more or less, because in this respect the 
teacher is allowed considerable liberty. Fr. Thos. Hughes 
S.J., in chapter xv of his book, oe and the Educational 
System of the Jesuits, has also touched on the prelection, 


ete. The book is published by Scribner, and forms one of 
The Great Educators Series, edited by Dr. Butler. 
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ter or section chosen for special study; and the lan- 
guage must be choice and idiomatic. It must be a 
translation that aims at conveying to a northern 
mind, so far as is possible,the delicate shades of 
thought that the original would have suggested to a 
Roman or a Greek, It is a commonplace among bi- 
ographers of our great writers to dwell upon the con- 
scientious care with which these makers of literature 
chose their words and phrases, and concrete instances 
of the ‘labor of the file’ are often subjoined as mute 
witnesses of their painful quest for the one phrase, 
the one word that would best express their thought. 
It is an experience that has often found its counter- 
part, I am sure, in the lives of all here present. More 
than this. All of us, no doubt, have felt at times 
that depressing sense of failure when, amid the press 
of work and the dull monotony of routine, our tired 
minds and imaginations refused to answer to the 
spur, and we were forced to enter the class-room 
with the discouraging conviction that our translation 
that day, at least, would do but scant justice to the 
masterpiece before us. We may have consoled our- 
selves with the reflection that we did our best, and 
have sought comfort in the thought that “The 
labor of pursuing is the prize the vanquished gain”; 
but the sense of failure lost little of its sting. And 
yet, if it be true that one of the cardinal arguments 
for the retention of the Classics in our curriculum 
is based on the plea that an appreciation of English— 
I do not say a mere knowledge of English grammar 
—may best be cultivated through the study of Latin 
and Greek, you will, I take it, agree with the wisdom 
of the Ratio in insisting that the teacher should avoid 
in his translation anything that would savor of 
mediocrity. 

I have dwelt upon this phase of the prelection and 
emphasized its importance because of its bearing 
upon the composition. For the Latin theme or com- 
position, as I shall attempt to show, should reflect 
accurately this aspect of the prelection. 

So much then for the meaning of the word prelec- 
tion. I have, for obvious reasons, restricted my ex- 
planation of the term to its bearings on the study of 
prose authors, and of these as taught in the High 
School. The prelection of a poetical passage, such as 
an Eclogue of Vergil, or a scene from Ovid, would 
be conducted along quite different lines, The more 
general principles of poetry, the laws of poetic dic- 
tion, considerations of meter, etc., would be accen- 
tuated. To point out, however, the fulness of 
meaning conveyed by the term and its utterly distinct 
associations when applied to the work of the College 
classes would carry us too far afield, and would be 
foreign to my present purpose. 

The meaning I would have you attach to the term 
‘repetition’ may now be stated briefly. It is largely 
synonymous, if I am not mistaken, with the word 
‘drill’. Since, then, the aim of the drill is to pre- 
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vent the boy’s mind from becoming a mere receptacle 
of unassimilated facts and rules, in like manner the 
oral repetition is based on the pedagogical principle 
that there should be no impression without corre- 
sponding expression. It is the counterpart of the 
prelection: without it the prelection would seek in 
vain for its adequate justification. This is essentially 
true of the High School; here assuredly he who is 
entrusted with the guidance of a class should be 
first and foremost a teacher, not a lecturer. The re- 
petition, then, is simply a review of the prelection; 
what was emphasized in the latter is equally, or 
rather insistently, accentuated in the former. For 
the advice which the Ratio gives to its followers is 
ever the same: Let there be a sense of proportion 
in all your work; and since the time allotted you for 
compassing the end you have in view is necessarily 
short, concentrate your efforts and those of the class 
on the main purpose. Let all else be for the time 
subordinate, 

Keeping in mind this general description of the 
function of the prelection and the repetition, it should 
not be difficult to understand the attitude taken 
by the Ratio towards the daily composition, or the 
‘theme’, as it is technically called by us. As, then, 
the oral repetition, so much insisted upon, is designed 
to ensure a more intelligent grasp of the passage 
chosen for exposition, as well as of the accidence or 
rule of syntax explained in the grammar lesson and 
exemplified in the prelection, so the daily theme aims 
at ensuring a practical working knowledge of the 
language that is being studied. This aim will be 
most effectually secured, so the Ratio contends, by 
basing the theme upon the author, and making it a 
reflex of the points dwelt upon with insistence in 
the course of the prelection. The additional advantage 
is quite evident—it guards against a danger that is 
ever lurking in the class-room: I mean the inborn 
tendency of the repetition to degenerate into mere 
memory work. This conception of the daily theme 
may, in fact, be characterized as representing the 
mind of the framers of the Ratio on the connection 
that should exist between written work of any kind 
and the prelection and daily repetition; and if Latin 
Composition has been chosen to form the substance 
of this paper, the choice has been motived—apart 
from other considerations—chiefly by the desire to 
illustrate in the concrete this one point. “Writing”, 
we are told, “maketh an exact man”, and “accuracy is 
the soul of scholarship”, An exact and accurate 
knowledge of the language studied, or, if you will, of 
the author assigned for class study, and of the section 
of the grammar that is being explained may be said 
to be the result which the daily theme of the High 
School course is intended to effect. 

But what form should the theme take? The answer 
to this question will depend largely upon the ability 
of the class and the ingenuity of the teacher. And 
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here I may be permitted a digression to call attention 
to an unfair criticism sometimes directed against 
the Jesuit system of education. It is urged that the 
Ratio Studiorum is something wooden. It is assumed 
that the method a Jesuit teacher should follow in 
explaining the grammar or the author—and the same 
may be said of other branches—as well as the kind 
of composition he should set his class is prescribed 
even to the minutest details, and that consequently 
he is bound down to ideas with which, it may be, he 
has scant sympathy. No scope, it is said, is allowed 
for the originality of the enthusiastic instructor. | 
say the criticism is unfounded: even a cursory read- 
ing of the Ratio should make it quite clear that the 
method prescribed is sketched only in broad outlines ; 
the filling in of the detailsk—and they are many—is 
left to the discretion of the teacher. The working out 
of the general plan will depend considerably on the 
material he finds before him, and, within certain 
limits, on the bent of his own inclinations. So true 
is this that I do not hesitate to say you will find few 
Jesuits agreeing on questions involving the smaller 
details of the class work. 

The particular mould, then, in which the theme 
shall be cast will, I repeat, depend upon the exigen- 
cies of the class and the ingenuity of the teacher. 
Consequently, themes that fit in admirably with the 
capabilities of one year will often prove ill-adapted 
to the needs of another. The difference in class 
ability will necessarily demand greater or less modi- 
fication. Your present class, for instance, may be 
slow in comparison with former years, and may have 
to be drilled for weeks on particular rules, 
those eg. governing the use of the _ indirect 
question, or the various types of the conditional 
sentence. Or, again, they may seem quite incapable 
of appreciating the value of words as determined by 
their relative position in a Latin sentence. Con- 
siderations such as these will evidently prove an im- 
portant factor in deciding the nature of the theme 
to be assigned from day to day. It is precisely for 
this reason that exercise books usually fail to meet 
the requirements of the Ratio. In fact, we may say 
that from the nature of the case no exercise book 
can satisfy fully the postulates made by the makers 
of the Ratio. Had they been asked by a young 
teacher what exercise book they could recommend, 
they would undoubtedly have answered: ‘None. You 
must be the exercise book. No one knows, or should 
know, better than you the mental caliber of your 
class. Any exercise book we should recommend 
would be at most suggestive. Write your own 
themes, then, and when you do so keep in view the 


present needs of the class you are at present teaching’, 


A tradition, however, that comes down to us 
honored with the approval of a long line of success- 
ful teachers suggests that, generally speaking, the 
theme should not be made up of detached sentences, 


but should be so framed as to constitute a connected 
paragraph. While the words and the phrases needed 
for the translation should be for the most part—not 
wholly, of course—such as may be found in the 
passage imitated, the thought, the ideas expressed 
may be as far removed from the original and as 
modern in tone as one may wish. The wording of 
the theme, moreover, should be as idiomatic as the 
language chosen for the translation of the original. 
The more colored, the more rich in suggestion it is, 
all else being equal, the better; for so the minds of 
the class will be stimulated to greater accuracy of 
thought, while their imaginations will be gradually 
chastened to an appreciation of the beauty of their 
own native tongue. 

I remarked a moment ago that this form of imi- 
tation—for it is only one form—may claim for itse’f 
the approval of many generations of successful 
teachers. A rapid glance at some of the arguments 
in its favor will enable us to place our own appraisal 
on its claims. 

First, there is the obvious gain accruing to the 
class from seeing and studying in the class-room 
a fair copy of the theme they have already worked 
on. Questions should, of course, be invited, forced 
when necessary, as in the case of the indifferent or 
the backward, and all this with a view to clearing 
up the difficulties that may have proved a special 
cause of worry. The boy is thus made to see for 
himself the reason for certain corrections. There 
will be no excuse for him if he makes the same 
mistake again and again. I say ‘made to see for him- 
self’, for, in the words of the Ratio: “Modus cor- 
rigendae scriptionis in universum est: indicare si 
quid contra praecepta peccatum sit; interrogare 
quomodo emendari possit” (Reg. Com, 22). 

Secondly, such themes, as I have already observed, 
ensure a daily, and, if the themes are so composed as 
to assume a knowledge not only of a given chapter, 
but of all, or at least several of the chapters that 
have preceded, a constant repetition of the author. 
It is practically impossible, especially in classes of 
twenty-five or thirty, to exact of each boy a repeti- 
tion of the greater part of each day’s lesson. The 
difficulty that arises can, it is claimed, be obviated 
to a great extent by the method of composition I 
have indicated. It is idle for the boy to attempt the 
theme if he has not first studied the author carefully. 

Again, as the English of the theme should, as a 
rule, differ from that employed by the teacher in 
interpreting the author, it is plain that, before the 
boy begins to translate into Latin the passage as- 
signed to him, he must first make sure that he has 
caught the meaning of each English phrase and sen- 
tence. The educational value of the mental discipline 
which this initial process entails needs no comment. 
And while the boy is thus made conscious of the 
wealth of English in metaphors, images, conceptions, 
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diction, etc., compared with the ancient tongues, he 
is at the same time slowly led to realize how with 
all the limitations thus placed upon them the writers 
of Greece and Rome rose to preeminence in preci- 
sion of thought and elegancy of expression. 

Finally, | need hardly insist on the further ad- 
vantage arising from the many opportunities which 
imitation themes afford the teacher of presenting in 
a concrete manner to the boy’s mind the differences 
between English and Latin (or Greek) style. To 
enumerate but a few, let us instance the principle 
of coordination versus subordination, concrete versus 
abstract setting of a thought, antithesis. For the 
work is not over once the Latin equivalents have 
been seized upon. The student must then attend 
to the cast of his sentences. He must see whether 
he should subordinate or coordinate two or more 
English sentences in his version, and whether an 
abstract phrase in English should not be made con- 
crete in Latin. The discipline of practice and es- 
pecially the model versions he has often seen or 
heard will have quickened his ear to a sense of 
rhythm, so that in time he will come to judge in- 
stinctively between a harmonious and a discordant 
sentence or paragraph. 

To conclude. As the skilful orator adjusts his 
arguments with the sole purpose of bringing into 
clearer relief the strength of his main contention, 
or as the trained story-teller fashions his characters 
so that one and only one shall win our deepest sym- 
pathies while the others shall serve as a foil, so the 
Ratio has ordained that the prelection, the oral 
repetition, and the written or veiled repetition, I 
mean the theme, shall be so many definite means 
towards securing a definite end. Concentration of 
forces, in a word, is the burden of its message. It 
is this point | have endeavored to make clear. I 
trust I have succeeded. 


Woopstock Woodstock, Md. J, A. Canty, S.J. 


SOME TENSE-SEQUENCES IN CAESAR, 
DE BELLO GALLICO 


(1) 1.13.6 (ita cum Caesare egit:...) Se ita a 
patribus maioribusque suis didicisse, ut magis virtute 
contenderent quam dolo aut insidiis niterentur. 

The direct form of this would be ita .. . didici- 
mus, ut... contendamus quam... nitamur; the 
ut-clause is an object clause developed from the 
volitive, rather than a result clause; for in such ex- 
pressions as this, ita is a substitute for id, and does 
not have its usual meaning’. 

The dependence in indirect discourse introduced 
by the secondary tense egit causes the change to the 

1Further, didicisse is a good example of the Roman ten- 
dency to emphasize the result rather than the process: see 
my Vergil, Index, page 575, under Result, emphasis laid on, 
ete. If institutos esse had been written here rather than 
didicisse, it would be easier to see that the ut-clause may be 


regarded as final. In 1.14.7 Divico is made to use institutos 
esse in an entirely parallel situation. c. K 


imperfect subjunctive; but the present tense of the 
direct form is peculiar. The use of the present 
tense is, however, merely the same as that found in 
cernam, Aen. 2.667, expressing a purpose still to be 
fulfilled, though depending upon an imperfect tense’. 
The action of contendamus and nitamur is then still 
present with regard to the time of speaking, and ex- 
pressed as such, and the two verbs form an exception 
to the rule of sequence of tenses. The use of the 
perfect indicative as a primary tense governing pri- 
mary dependent tenses is at least so uncommon as 
to deserve remark. 

Very closely parallel to this passage is 1.14.7 Divico 
respondit: Ita Helvetios a maioribus suis institutos 
esse, uti obsides accipere, non dare consuerint, The 
direct form is ita... institutt sunt, ut... con- 
suerint. Here the primary tense has been retained by 
the principle of Repraesentatio*, which, moreover, 
serves the useful purpose of avoiding the pluperfect; 
for the pluperfect would have been open to misun- 
derstanding, as meaning, ‘they had been so instructed 
by their ancestors, that they had been wont.. ” 
which might be taken to indicate that they no longer 
held to this practise. 

The formal resemblance between these two pas- 
sages is thus even closer than appears at first sight, 
for the perfect consuerint is a present in meaning, 
as are novt, memini, odi, and the like. The direct 
forms of the two are then quite parallel: ita . . 
didicimus ut contendamus, and ita .. . instituti sunt 
ut consuerint (= present). That the perfect of 
consuesco is a present in meaning comes out again 
in 1.14.5 Consuesse enim deos immortales, quo gra- 
vius homines ex commutatione rerum doleant, quos 
pro scelere eorum ulcisci velint, eis secundiores in- 
terdum et diuturniorem impunitatem  concedere. 
Here we have primary tenses, kept by Repraesentatio, 
depending upon the infinitive consuesse, which is 
logically a present-perfect, and is itself the principal 
verb of a sentence in indirect discourse depending 
upon the perfect respondit, 1.14.1. 

(2) 1.40.7 Denique hos esse eosdem, quibuscum 
saepe numero Helvetii congressi non solum in suis, 
sed etiam in illorum finibus plerumque superassent, 
qui tamen pares esse nostro exercitui non potuerint. 

This passage stands in indirect discourse, depend- 
ing upon the verb of saying implied in incusavit, §1; 
the sequence is therefore normally secondary. Out- 
side of this sentence, there are but three primary 
verbs in this passage of indirect discourse, namely 
dicantur and fuerit, $12, and sequatur, §14. 


? But the intervention of eripis (665), which may well 
enough be taken as a true present, between erat (664) and 
cernam (667), makes the present in cernam very easy and 
natural. Since all purposes are “still to be fulfilled”, I 
should myself either take the nf-clause as consecutive, cast 
in the yeseemn tense to express something permanently true. 
or, if I regarded the ut-clause as fundamentally volitive, I 
should fall back, for the direct form, on Repraesentatio, and 
view the ut-clause as parallel to an outright imperative and 
so cast in the present tense. Cc. K. 

® See Gildersleeve-Lodge, 654, and Note; 656, Note 2. 
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In §7 both superassent and superarint are well 
attested by the Mss, but it would seem that superas- 
sent is more suitable, for the order of events (ideas) 
is (a) The Helvetians fought with the Germans, 
both in their own land and in the territory of the 
Germans, with general success; (b) The Helvetians 
have failed to prove a match for our army; (c) 
Those same Germans are now facing us, the Romans, 

Now these three events took place in this order 
in time. For this reason, the pluperfect used in 
superassent would show a past antecedent to another 
past; and the perfect in potuerint would show an 
action preceding the action of the main verb esse, 
yet not so far back in time as the action of superas- 
sent. Any other combination of tenses would fail to 
give this meaning, or would leave the sense 
ambiguous. 

Thus, superarint and potuerint would leave un- 
marked the difference in time between the two ac- 
tions; superassent and potuissent (changed to ob- 
serve tense-sequence) would likewise fail to show 
this difference; superassent (or superarint) and 
possent would fail to bring out the time-relation 
of possent (potuerint) and esse. 

These considerations tell against the 
superarint, and explain why potuerint violates the 
rule of tense-sequence; the violation may be called 
an instance of Repraesentatio, but it is Repraesen- 
tatio for a very special reason. 

(3) 1.40.12 Quod non fore dicto audientes neque 
signa laturi dicantur, nihil se ea re commoveri: scire 
enim, quibuscumque exercitus dicto audiens non 
fuerit, aut male re gesta fortunam defuisse aut 
aliquo facinore comperto avaritiam esse convictam. 

This stands in the same long passage of indirect 
discourse as the preceding; it forms the second sen- 
tence containing primary subjunctives. But here 
there is a special reason for fuerit: only the perfect 
could here express, distinctly, an action preceding 
the time of speaking and yet subsequent to the time 
of defuisse and esse convictam. The _ pluperfect 
would have obscured the temporal relation with the 
infinitives; the imperfect would have failed to give 
the relation to the time of speaking. What Caesar 
desires to say is ‘Disobedience on the part of soldiers 
has always been preceded by ill-luck or dishonesty on 
the part of the commander’. And this he says in 
the only way possible, if he is to avoid ambiguity. 

Possibly the Repraesentatio in dicantur is induced 
by the tense of fuerit; but this is a less interesting 
clause. 

(4) 1.40.14 Quod si praeterea nemo sequatur, 
tamen se cum sola decima legione iturum, de qua non 
dubitaret, sibique eam praetoriam cohortem futuram. 

We have here the remaining instance of Reprae- 
sentatio in this troublesome chapter; for it there 
is again a special reason. 

In relation to the time of speaking, sequatur repre- 
sents a future idea, and dubitaret a present idea. The 
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rule of sequence of tenses would throw them both 
into the imperfect subjunctive; but by the use of 
Repraesentatio in sequatur, the time distinction is 
preserved. 

These brief disquisitions upon the use of the tenses 
in a few miscellaneous passages in the first book of 
Caesar’s Gallic War will tend to show, I trust, that 
the factors governing the choice of subjunctive 
tenses in subordinate clauses are of varied nature, 
and not to be expressed by a single rule, nor by two 
rules. When I say “two rules”, I mean of course, 
first, the conventional rule for the sequence of tenses, 
by which the subordinate subjunctives signify by 
their tense only time relative to the time of the 
verb on which they depend; and second, Professor 
Hale’s dictum (American Journal of Philology 
7.465), that “in dependent as in independent sub- 
junctives, the tense conveys meaning, and owes its 
choice to that fact”. 


University or PENNSYLVANIA, RoLanp G. Kent. 


REVIEWS 


Religious Cults Associated with the Amazons. By 
Florence Mary Bennett. New York: Columbia 
University Press (1912). Pp. 79. $1.25 in cloth, 
$1.00 in paper. 

This Columbia dissertation contains five chapters: 
| The Amazons in Greek Legend (1-16); II The 
Great Mother (17-29); III Ephesian Artemis (30- 
39); IV Artemis Astrateia and Apollo Amazonius 
(40-56); V Ares (57-72). These are followed by 
a Conclusion (73-76) and a Bibliography (77-79). 
Formally, the center of gravity lies in the associated 
cults; actually, however, the interest of the reader, 
if not of the writer, is centered on the Amazons 
themselves. In other words, the reviewer gets the 
impression that the study was undertaken with a 
view to determine, if possible, by an investigation of 
the character of the cults with which they are in 
Greek tradition associated, the nature of the Ama- 
zons and the origin of the myths in which they figure. 

The studies of the several culis with which the 
Amazons are connected are carefully conducted, the 
emphasis being properly placed on those aspects 
which appear to afford hope of throwing light on 
the Amazons, In the case of the Great Mother and 
of Ephesian Artemis, who present very complex 
phenomena, limitation was imperative. This very 
complexity, however, growing out of the fact that 
the divinities in question had come to unite practi- 
cally all the functions which in other cases were 
distributed to specialized functionaries creates for 
the student great difficulties, since it affords oppor- 
tunity for the association of a great variety of be- 
ings with them. Hence the association of the Ama- 
zons with them would be inconclusive, were it not 
for their intimate connection with the cults of Ares, 
Artemis Astrateia and Apollo Amazonius. Of course, 
their quality as warriors is of their essence, and 
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would sufficiently account for the legends which 
father them on Ares, In the last resort, then, it is 
their association with Artemis Astrateia and Apollo 
Amazonius which alone serves to determine their 
character. Unfortunately, here the evidence is scant ; 
but Miss Bennett has made the most of it and eked 
it out with related data. 

The chapter on the Amazons in Greek legend 
gives a good summary of the facts, which is more 
complete than any other with which I am acquainted ; 
I have, however, noted several omissions. I will 
mention one, which I do not recall seeing noted in 
any treatment of the subject, because if the clue be 
followed it may possibly lead to interesting results. 
It occurs in a connection where scholars are not apt 
to be looking for mythology, in Hippocrates Hepi ” Ap- 
Opwv, §3 4.232 5é reves, bre al “Auafovides 
7d dpaev yévos 7d abrixa viriov al 
pev xara Ta yowvara al Kara Td loxid, ws 
yivocro, Kal wh TO yévos 
dpa rovréow: xptovrat, dxdca oxurelns  xadrkelns 
Addo rt édpaiov epyov. el uev ody raira éori, 
pév ovx olda 

As to the conclusion at which the author arrives, 
it seems that we must accept it. The Amazons are 
to be regarded as the Olasos of a primitive matri- 
archal divinity of fertility and war, having orgiastic 
rites. Whether we can now distinguish between 


“Thracian-Phrygian” and “Hittite-Cappadocian” ts 
doubtful, and, for the student of Greek mythology, 


perhaps immaterial. 


W. A. Hee. 


Westevan University, 


Demosthenes on the Crown. Edited by Milton W. 
Humphreys. New York: American Book Com- 
pany (1913). Pp. 306. $1.25. 

Professor Humphreys possesses in several respects 
marked qualifications for editing a great masterpiece 
like the Oration on the Crown. Since his first ap- 
pearance before the philologists of the nation with 
a paper on Latin lambic Trimeters, in 1876, he has 
been regarded as one of our best classical scholars. 
At the Washington meeting of The American Philo- 
logical Association, 1906, the Managing Editor of 
THe CrassicaL Weekty referred to the series of 
papers of which this was the first—all an outgrowth 
of Humphreys’s studies for his doctor's dissertation, 
Quaestiones Metricae de Accentus Momento in Versu 
Heroico (Leipzig, 1874)—as showing profounder 
scholarship than a paper on a similar theme by the 
English scholar, Professor H. A, J. Munro; and the 
well deserved compliment was greeted with ringing 
applause, At the Williamstown meeting of the Asso- 
ciation (1894) the late Professor Seymour spoke to 
the writer of Professor Humphreys as one of the two 
most accurate American classical scholars, In short, 
since the beginning of the fourth quarter of the last 
century, no American scholar has doubted that Dr. 


Humphreys knows Greek. Another special qualifica- 
tion for editing the De Corona is the fact that, as 
stated in the Preface, for more than a third of a 
century Dr. Humphreys has annually taught this 
oration. Hence he knows what helps are needful or 
useful for students; and he has made his book first of 
all for students. But it will be a very wise teacher 
who does not find that he himself also learns much, 
from the notes of this volume, about Greek usage. 
Compare e.g. the note on the use of obros for ‘the fol- 
lowing’, in 412; on tus, ‘a sort of’, in 218; On KexwduKds 
in 722; on Kal yap in 725; on adda ydp in 742; On 
in etc. 

Another remark of the Preface is worth noting: 
“The examples, even those that are found in other 
editions, were for the most part collected by the 
editor”. And it may be added that, for a college 
text-book, the number of illustrative examples will 
be found surprisingly large. Only long-continued 
study and use of the oration could have brought 
together a collection of examples so abundant and 
illuminating. 

The Introduction treats, first, Demosthenes as an 


. Orator (10 pages), under such rubrics as Training, 


Style, Eloquence. Under the head of Style are 
discussed (1) The Grammatical and Rhetorical 
Structure, (2) The Rhythmical Form, (3) Rhetorical 
Figures, (4) Other Devices. Then comes a discus- 
sion of History of the Suit (3 pages); and, finally, 
a section entitled Demosthenes and Aeschines (4 
pages). There are three Appendices: (1) on Manu- 
scripts (1 page), adapted from Goodwin; (2) Critical 
Notes (14 pages); (3) Historical Sketch (20 pages). 
The Greek Index covers 7 pages in double column, 
the English Index 4 pages. Both text and notes are 


‘unusually free from misprints, and the book is 


brought out in the publishers’ best form, 

| kept in mind the purpose of the book as I read 
the notes, and I went consecutively through the whole 
oration, reading the exegetical notes as I went, com- 
paring Goodwin's editio minor step by step. The 
result was an enhanced appreciation of both works, 
and I felt often, as | read and compared, that Eng- 
lish and American classical teachers are to be con- 
gratulated on having two such satisfactory editions 
to choose from for their classes, We surely owe 
thanks to public spirited publishers, for within the 
short space of nine years, when the study of Greek 
is languishing and students are few, there appear 
from two of our oldest and ripest Greek scholars 
editions of the greatest masterpiece of oratory, done 
with the scholar’s best skill and with no sparing of 
expense and care on the part of the publishers. In 
the one case we have the last work from the hand of 
Professor Goodwin, the product of an emeritus; let 
us hope that from the leisure of Professor Hum- 
phreys, now also emeritus, we may look for still 
other like ripe fruit, 


University ov Wisconsin. CHARLES Forster Smirn, 
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MONROE COUNTY CLASSICAL TEACHERS 
ORGANIZE 


The Latin teachers of Monroe County met on 
November 6 and decided to organize for conference 
and cooperation. Dr, Mason D. Gray, of the East 
High School, Rochester, was made permanent Chair- 
man for the year, and the following District Secre- 
taries were selected: Harriet L. Joslin, Grace A. 
Vincent, Jessie A. C. Valonia, Minerva L. DeGrand. 

Thére will be four conferences during the year. 
At the first conference Professor Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester spoke on some aspects of 
college work, and Dr. Gray addressed the teachers on 
Coordination of Latin and English during the first 
two weeks of the beginning Latin courses. 


SHALL THERE CONTINUE TO BE TWO NEW 
YORK STATE CLASSICAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATIONS ? 

At the meeting of the State Classical Teachers 
Section held at Syracuse, Tuesday, November 24, a 
resolution was presented and unanimously adopted 


that a committee of two be appointed to confer with | 


a similar committee to be appointed by the Associa- 
tion that meets at Syracuse in December with a view 
to effecting one central organization, The committee, 
as appointed, consisted of Professor P. O. Place of 
Syracuse University and Superintendent E, H. Ladd 
of Batavia. The opinions of classical teachers 
throughout the state are desired so that a conclusion 
satisfactory to all may be reached. 

East High Scuoot, Rochester, N. Y. Mason D. Gray. 


The following article appeared in The New York | 


Tribune of November 16, as a dispatch from Lon- 


don: 

Archaeologists are intensely interested in the old 
Roman city of Uriconium, which is being uncovered 
in Shropshire soil. The excavation has already 
yielded results of extraordinary interest, and it is 
believed will greatly add to the knowledge of Bri- 
tain’s occupation by the Romans. 

Uriconium was situated at the junction of the 
principal Roman roads, one from London, in the 
southeast, another passing from Church Stretton 
through the legendary borders of Caerleon, in South 
Wales. There were also other roads leading from 
it to Chester, Wales, and the town undoubtedly 
formed an important centre in Roman Britain. 

The most important discoveries yet made in con- 
nection with the excavation work are, according to 
a recent report, as follows: 

The circuit of the city measured about three 
miles, and inclosed an area of 170 acres—that is, 
about twenty acres larger than Pompeii. 

About half the public baths and the basilica, or 
town hall, of the city have been uncovered, the 
latter an imposing building, with a nave floored with 
tiles in herring-bone fashion, and the aisles with 
geometrical patterns in mosaic. It is about the 


same length as the basilica at Pompeii, but slightly 
narrower. 

Part of the cemetery has also been dug out, and 
some interesting tombstones and _ other objects 
found, also four houses, evidently large shops, with 
porticoes on the street and dwelling rooms at the 
back. 

There has also been uncovered a temple measuring 
about 95 feet by 55 feet, the entrance of which was 
under a portico of six columns. It must have been 
a fine structure, as many well-worked architectural 
fragments came from it. Portions of several statues, 
the head of a horse in stone and parts of two altars 
were found in it. 

_ The excavators are now uncovering a large build- 
ing with a portico on the street of 115 feet. This 
building has already been traced back 200 feet. It 
contained many rooms, some with rough mosaic 
pavements and others with cement floors. Four 
rooms had hypocausts, or hot-air heating apparatus. 
In the courtyard was a large well, built of massive 
blocks of stone. 

_ While digging out these buildings interesting ob- 
jects in silver, bronze, iron, ivory, bone, jet, glass 
and other materials have been found. Among the 
most noteworthy are an amethyst gem engraved with 
a figure of Venus, a bronze disk, with the device, in 
different colored enamels, of an eagle holding a fish; 
an ivory clasp knife handle in the form of a 
crouching lioness, and a small cameo of a lady’s 
head; also many brooches, rings, etc. 

A large amount of pottery, much of it Samian 

ware, was imported into this country from France 
and Germany. The coins found numbered about 
seven hundred and range from the Republican 
period—that is, before 23 B.C., to the Emperor 
Theodosius I (388-392 A.D.). There are a large 
number of coins of the last half of the fourth 
century. 
_ That the site was occupied soon after the Claudian 
invasion in 43 A.D. is shown by two tombstones of 
soldiers of the XIV Legion. This legion came over 
with Claudius and left Britain for good in 70 A.D. 
The absence of certain symbols on both tombstones 
Png to a date rather before than after the year 
50 


EXHIBIT OF BOOKS ON THE TEACHING OF 
THE CLASSICS 


It is likely that, during the Holiday time, many 
readers of THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY who live out- 
side New York City will be passing through that 
city. They may be glad to have their attention 
called to an exhibit of books illustrating the history 
of the teaching of the Classics, from the Twelfth to 
the Nineteenth Century, which will be open to the 
public, from December 18 to January 14, in the Ex- 
hibit Room of the Columbia University Library. 
The books are from the library of Mr. George A. 
Plimpton, 


The compositors uandled with surprising skill the 
typographical difficulties presented by Professor 
Husband’s article. One of their few errors, how- 
ever, must not go uncorrected: the price of Thomp- 
son’s Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography 


(page 72) is $11. 


